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SELECT TALES. 


‘LOVE WILL FIND OUT A WAY.’ 
Old English Ballads. 
Concluded. 


On coming to herself, the abbot told her she 
now knew the extent of her situation, and he 
was glad to find she was sensible of it. The 
commissioner (insolent companion!) had an- 
nounced his intention of confronting her with 
bim in the course of two hours, the monks, in- 
cluding brother Edmund, were to be present: 
and if she breathed a syllable contradictory to 
what he had dictated; [which was to say the 
bot knew nothing of her sex till after the cry 
the church, but had simply been pleased with 
her behaviour, and taken pity on ber illness) 
be would that instant declare all he knew of 
brother Edmund, and content his own disgrace 
with the other’s ruin. With respect to the cry 
the abbot was to acknowledge, for the sake of 
appearances, that she had wandered out of bed 
and raised it in a fit of delirium; though but 
one or two of the monks, who stood near the 
door which she came in at, were aware of it; 
all the rest, with the abbot himself, concluding 
it to have proceeded from the unhappy man, 
who was actually in the doorway. Catherine 
fainted again, and was left to the care of the 
old woman; the abbot hastening away to pre- 
pare for the commissioner. The commission 
was opened at the appointed time, in the great 
hall. It was a stretch of the warrant to bring 
all the monks together. The abbot would have 
resisted it, but was afraid that instructions 
might be brought forward, directing their ex- 
amination one by one; so he thought it better 
to acquiesce. Bare civilities passed on either 
side. The abbot seated himself with much 
tiate, and motioned the other to proceed, as if 
giving him his permission, ‘ Pardon me,’ said 
Fitzwarren, ‘the lady must be summoned 
first.’ The abbot directed Father Thomas to 
fetch her, and bade him with an air of commis- 
eration fetch her tenderly. ‘A warm day for 
winter!’ ejaculated Fitzwarren, significantly, 
An answer and a smile of contempt died on 
the abbot’s lips. The monks all took a great 
breath, and involuntarily shifted their postures, 
‘How fares it with good Father Edmund?’ in- 
quired the commissioner; ‘ I have not seen him 
many days, and they rumour he has been 
sick.’ Father Edmund bowed; and hoped the 
good Lady Fitzwarren, his venerable mother, 
maintained her health. ‘ Peace!’ cried the ab- 
bot sternly; ‘the Lord Fitzwarren inust pardon 
me,’ he added in a milder tone; ‘ Father Ed- 
mund has been insolent as well as sick: and 
and must content himself, before his superior, 
with acknowledgements of the honour done 
him.’ The look of the commissioner seemed to 
“y, ‘ Proud priest, you are more proud than 








wise; your fall is approaching.’ Father Edmund 
looked pale as death, and kept his eyes on the 
door. ‘ Mark, I pray you,’ said the abbot, ‘the 
countenance of this man, and note where he 
gazeth so earnestly.’ ‘ What denoteth it?’ ask- 
ed Fitzwarren. ‘ The light damsel who is com- 
ing, will tell you,’ said the abbot. Father Ed- 
mund, if possible, looked paler; and an emo- 
tion of surprise and concern was visible in the 
face of the commissioner. 

In a few minutes the door opened. Father 
Thomas and a lay brother came in, bringing 
Catherine in an armchair. ‘The monks, who 
remenibered her young cheeks and beautiful 





complexion, started to see her so altered! She 
was very feeble, and seemed afraid to look 
round her, keeping her eyes fixed on the com- 
missioner. Fitzwarren’s blunt nature was 
touched. He gave a glance at the abbot, as if 
to prepare him for a stern account, but did not 
well know what to think of Father Edmund. 
‘Wretched man that I am!’ thought the latter, 
gazing intently on the sufferer; ‘1 now know 
in truth what it is to love, ay, and even to be 
loved, and these are my espousals.” He was 
now certain he had seen her face before, and 
in the company of his former mistress. The 
female attire helped his memory, in spite of 
the loss of flesh and colour. She now appear- 
ed of a good height and was emigently beauti- 
ful. 

The commissioner began by inquiring about 
the cry in the church. It was acknowledg- 
ed to have been that of the lady before him. 
He then asked her name. ‘ My name,’ she said 
in a low but even tone of voice, ‘ is Catherine 
Parker.’ ‘Daughter of Sir Hugh Parker of 
Kirton?’ asked the commissioner. ‘ The same.’ 
* He is dead I think?, said Fitzwarren. Cathe- 
rine bowed her head. ‘ And thy mother, poor 
lady, too?? Catherine bowed again, and wept. 
She thought how her parents would have felt, 
had they scen her in this condition; and she 
fancied ‘the commissioner meant to blame her 
in applying .the words ‘ poor lady’ to her mo- 
ther. Lord Fitzwarten begged her to explain, 
how it was that'shéfound herself in her pres- 





ent state. “If it he matter of penitence, my 
lord,’ answered Catherine, ‘ that I explain my- 
self in the hearing of so many, I shall do it 
with all patience, being bound tuereto by the 
trouble | have caused to some in this house; 
and yet, even they, peradventure, would wil- 
ling spare me so great atrial,’ The abbot, 
who was vexed in the first instance, that all his 
monks had been brought in, now feared, that 
greater privacy might embolden her to hazard 
his secret. He therefore progested wi j 
of innocence, that he, for his p 
thing s h as the ver 
and th ould not 
of it. T j 
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said he, *‘ every thing must be declared open- 
”? 


= 


An indignant emotion crossed the cheek of 
Catherine. She glanced at the abbot, and then 
ventured a look round at the monks. The 
sight of Father Edmund, pale and ill, made her 
recoil with terror. It was some moments before 
she could find courage to say avy thing. The 
necessity of explaining how she came into the 
monastery, and something of the irrepressible 
pride which a loving heart feels in declaring it- 
self, when defied by circumstances, gave her 


| strength to proceed. She then related her sto- 


ry, exactly as she had told it to the abbot, 
though not with the same animation. Her voice 
every now and then, almost faded away. She 
concluded by declaring, that in coming to the 
convent in that unworthy guise, she had impo- 
sed upon every one within the walls; and could 
only hope, that the great sickness and remorse 
she had gone through, would be accepted as 
some extenuation of her punishment. ‘ Upon 
every one?’ inquired the commissioner; ‘ Does 
the lady aver solemnly, that the disguise impo- 
sed upon every one?’ Catherine repeated her 
asservation. She then, observing that more 
questions were inevitable, proceeded to state, 
that having found her situation full of perplex- 
ity, and likely to create disquiet to others, she 
had been induced by father Edmund to go,and 
cast herself at the abbot’s feet, confess wince 
she came, and reauest his pardon and dismissal 
of her; all which she had done accordingly: 
that the abbot had promised to do his utmost 
to get her hack to her friends, without noise ; 
but that ? Here she paused, and was 
greatly agitated. ‘1 fell sorely ill,’ she resu- 
med, ‘and do believe I was nigh unto my death: 
but > «But what?’ asked the commis- 
missioner, ‘ speak truly, and fear not that the 
truth will harm thee. If it would, falsehood 
would harm thee more.’ ‘ Speak truly,’ echoed 
the abbot with a loud voice, ‘if there be more 
tosay. Methinks we had enough for a May 
game, as it is; but all ears may not be so soon 
tired of such light matters. Speak truly; lad 

and fear not that the truth will harm any off 
of us.’ And he laid a special empbasis upon 
‘one.’ ‘Father Edmund,’ breathed Catherine, 
‘told me that I was ever to speak truly. but— 
sometimes—it is difficult.” She could not pro- 
ceed. Father Edmund,’ she resumed, ‘ will not 
deny that he told me so.’ ‘I deny it not,’ said 
a voice trembling with emotion. Catherine 
trembled to hear it. ‘ What purports all this 
talk of Father Edmund?’ cried the abbot; ‘Fa 
reth all in all in this mat- 
hitherto he is 
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ficult to suppose, under all the circumstances, 
that he hou not discovered the lady’s secret; 
s¢ And I Joubt,” said his lordsbip significantly, 
“‘ whether every man of his garb and calling 
could have manifested himself so free from selt- 
affection.” ‘+I mean not,” said the abbot, * to 
speak of brother Edmund in ao ill sense, touch- 
ing the lady here present; neither is it my wish 
that harm should come to any score; which it 
never will, if be be as wise ashis friends desire. 
The good father hath a tongue somewhat petu- 
lant, and scarcely standeth enough in awe be- 
fore his superiors; but this must be forgiven 
him. No dismal calamity need come of that. 
With other offences | charge him not; and ] 
trust no tongue will be fouud to bring his good 
name ioto jeopardy. Wondrous must be the 
tale, and full of enmity the accuser, that can | 
draw such peril on his head.”” ** We lose our 
time,”’ observed the commissioner, in these 
discourses. The lady hath something to conless, 
and the greatest marvel is yet to be accounted | 
for; to wit, the crying out ia that ghastly man- | 
mer in the church. For how long a space, fair | 
lady, were you in my lord abbot’s care, 
what moved you to that grievous outcry?” 

“¢ My lord,”? resumed Catharine faintly, “1 
pray you pardon a wealt head. 
pardon it, and God of his great mercy. 1 fell | 
sorely ill when under ty lord abbot’s care; 
scarce know | yet what | am saying: ill I was, 
with a burning fever: I strayed out of my bed, 
and uttered the cry you speak of.” 

*¢ But the cause, the cause,” reiterated his, 
lordship: ‘‘ what was it; granting you were thus 
afflicted, that so pressed upon your faitasy the 
desire of uttering those especial words?” 

“ Fantasy is fantasy,” said the abbot, endea- 
vouring by a smile to conceal his agitation; and 
sick people be more subject to that kind of 
poesy than others. But speak,” added he, 
observing some blunt speech rising to the lips 
of Fitzwarren; ‘‘ speak, poor lady, and Jet Fa- 
ther Edmund approve what you declare.” 

*¢Ohb,” exclaimed Catharine, bursting into a 
passion of tears, “‘ and must 1 acquit others, to 
my own eternal shame? Is there no way? no 
hope?” 

“@peak to her, brother Edmund,” said the 
abbot, affecting a weariness mixed with pity. 
“It were no unholy use of your influence, at 
such a season, to make her say what she ought, 
and spare the reputation of those whom she is 
bound tospare. Why the lady should now scru- 
ple to declare what she declared to the good 
woman that attended her, and lay her feverish 
folly to its just account, I know not.” 

*‘ ] know not either,” said lord Fitzwarren: 
“* the difficulty cannot surely point thither.” 

‘If she dreadeth,” said the abbot, “as in 
truth she well may, especial punishment for 
wronging a mitred head, your lordship will 
mercifully join with mein assuring her, that 
fever and sickness may procure pardon for 
what would otherwise be grievously punished.” 


“TI cannot discern,” observed the commis- 
sioner drily, ‘any ground for surmising that 
the difficulty points thiiherward. Speak, lady,” 
added he in a tone of encouragement; “ and 
have certain assurance, that the truth must be 
made appear.” 

“Speak to her, brother Edmund,” repeated 
the abbot. 


The commissioner thought the ‘-*erference 























































































who shall speak all they know of theniselves, | 
and stand acquitted? Is there one, even in tbis| 
Louse, of whom every deed might be set forth?” 

** Surely not,” said the abbot; ‘for we have 
all sinned. Grievous sinners are we all in the 
sight of God; and some of us; by reason of our 
sins, reverently as the world may deem of them, 
are penitcnts in this holy place.” 

The suggestion of the abbot in this instance 
was unlucky. It emboldened Catharine to pro- 
ceed: for she knew what had brought Father 
Edmund into the monastery; which the other 
did not. Her heart gathered courage. Re- | 
morse for daring to think suspiciously of the} 
virtue of him she adored, put additional firmness | 
in her voice. Love supplied her with ingenuity | 


in the midst of her struggles; and venturing to | 





| raise her eyes upon Father Edmund, she clasp- | 


ed her hands together, and in a tone that made | 
the abbot tremble, said, ‘Oh, Father Edmund, | 
I am fearfully beset, and thou knowest I am 

weal. They bid me speak the truth; thou badst | 
me speak it; my lord abbot bids me speak it; | 


;no one could abide it, not one would stand ac- | 


| quitted of being a grievous criminal; no, not} 
I pray all to | one. 


Is this your thought, even as it is his?” | 

‘“‘T said not a grievous criminal,” said the | 
abbot; “‘ but what imports it? What I have 
said, I have said. At his peril and thine be it, | 
to gainsay aught that I utter.” 

This new insinuation was of noeffect. The| 
truth suddenly darted like lightning out of all! 
this cloud, upon the mind of Father Edmund. | 
His face, instead of being darkened alternately | 
with sorrow for the condition of Catharine; and | 
ill repressed indignation at the mysterious | 
threats which he had no doubt the abbot had | 
held over her, grew radiant with a joyful dig-| 
nity. ‘If my lord abbot,” said he with an| 
exalted voice, ‘“‘intendeth by what he hath | 
thrown out, that we are all sinners in the eyes | 
of the great and perfect God, most reverently | 
|and with all lowliness do 1 accord with his say- | 
ing. But if he meaneth, that there is not one | 
in this house, who can stand eye to eye with 
any living soul, and challenge him to prove him | 
guilty in the sight of the world, then I crave 
leave to tell him, that such an one zmJ; and I 
do cast myself on the charity of my lord com- 
missioner for a good construction of my bold- 
ness.” 

“ Then,” ¢ried Catharine starting up like 
one frantic, with a kind of shriek, her arms 
extended, and her cheeks glowing with a 
rush of blood,—* then I say once more, lama 
woman, and the abbot’s a villain!” 

She fell back in her chair; and a movement 
of confusion took place. ‘* The giddy creature 
is frenzied again,” said the abbot; “ but I will 
not be made the victim of a conspiracy.” And 
he seemed about to leave the hall. 

‘‘ Under favour, my lord abbot,” said Fitz- 
warren, ‘‘the commission is not closed. If 
there has been a conspiracy, the more it fits us 
to see the bottom of it.” 

Catharine now, as well as she could with 
modesty, related the spirit of what had passed 
between her and the abbot. The latter denied 
every thing, and said he would make it appear 
to be false. Two witnesses he had at all events; 
and the poor damsel who was thus spirited to 
do him an injury, had none. The woman, a 
person of venerable age, was not present; but 
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lowed. 

















= -oulj appeal at once to Father Thomas, who 
on the holy scriptures, that every 


od been uttered Ise. 
the script aid the 











and yet he says forme, that if the truth were | 


aud nik : ; : ‘ na. | 
| spoken of every one, even in this holy Place, | farther scandal,” said his lordship. “I have 


; church; and I shall refer my cause to them.” 
|** My lord,” said Fitzwarren, ‘ there is a little 


most miserable of all situations fur a lover, for 
1 





Bers 


** Because,” replied Mather Thomas, with ; 
face of as imperturable impudence as ever fell 
to the lot of friar, ‘* every syllable of what rs 
lady uttered is true. My lord commissioner” 
he added, “ I crave your lordship’s protection 
having divers matters to disclose of import to 
the king’s highness, and being encouraged to 
hope for pardon thereby, as well as to be the 
poor means of doing his highness some service,” 

Ts it so?” cried Fitzwarren: « then much 
travail will be spared my commission, What 
I warrant my cunning secretary hath been 
speaking with you?” 

“*He hath, my lord, with many grave argu. 
ments; and I do find that his grace, whom God 
preserve, being head of the church as well as 
state, it would be a marvellous insolent digobg. 
dience in a poor friar to set the will and plea, 
sure of the inferior master above that of the 
mightier.” 

The abbot, in a paroxysm of rage, seemed 
about to inflict personal chastisement on Father 
Thomas, when his arm was stayed by the strong 
hand of Fitzwarren. ‘There peedeth not 


friends at court,” cried the abbot; * as well as 
the rude Jords that come hither to insult the 


fioger at court that hath greater might thanall 
your friends put together; and on that finger 
there goeth a signet; and that signet hath visit 
ed a paper which is in my pocket, touching 
certain pains and penalties to be inflicted on 
such as do not hear out my process, or are bo! 
enough to withstand it. And, my lord, I crave 
your patience a little longer, for 1 have some 
what farther to determine.” 

The commissioner then turned to Father Ed. 
mund, who stood aloof in the strangest and 


he neither dared to support, look at, or think 
of a loving mistress, who bad just declared her: 
self. ‘* My good father,” said Fitzwarren, with 
atone in which hope and fear were mingled, 
‘may I crave your age?” ‘I shall surprise 
you, my lord,” answered Eather Edmund, wil- 
ling to give way toany other thought: “ sorrow 
and disappointinent have stood me instead of 
many years. I have not yet told four and 
tiventy.” ‘ Then, sir,” returned the commit 
sioner, I have the joy of telling you, that yon 
are no longer Father Edmund of the Abhey of 
St. Mary Ottery, but Francis Periam, esquire, 
of Kirkton. His grace’s council determined 
but two days ago, that all monks under that age 
should be freed from their vows. You sball 
come and find your speech again in my house; 









and” (turning to poor overwhelmed Catharine, 
whose stroog hold on the other’s feelings he saw 
in his face) “if our rhetoric can prevail with 
this lady to go with us, ny mother shall wel- 
come her also. My lord abbot, | now leave 
you to ponder over your memorial, as } will go 
and prepare; and God send your lordship a good 
deliverance!” 

‘J desire no better one than the deliverance 
from your lordship’s presence,” said the abbot. 

“The desire is natural,” returned Fitzwar- 
ren. ‘For the first, and I hope for the last 
time, my lord Abbot of St. Mary Ottery and the 
lord Fitzwarren are of one accord.” 

The abbot at the bead of his monks left the 
room with what stateliness he might. Catha- 
rine was taken to the house of her new friend, 
which appeared to her a perfect paradise 5 and 
in a month from this period, while the lesser 
monasteries were being dissolved in all quar 
ters, and the greater ones were trembling t0 
their foundations, she who had come to St Mary 
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ttery as a despairing boy, rode back to Kirton 
a and honoured bride.—New M. Mag. 





BRIDAL CUSTOMS OF THE TRISH. 
Concluded. 

The barefooted, black-haired scholar next 
a proached the comely bride. He had a small 
keen hazel eye, tbe hereditary short nose and 
open vehement mouth of the unadulterated 
His cheek was pale, and his curlrag 
black locks streamed acgligently over his high 
and expanded brow. 
in tolerable Latia, and uttering a hearty ‘God 
save you” to the good nian of the house and his 
noble-looking dame, he burst forth into the first 
notes of an old nuptial ditty in the pure unal- 
loyed language of Erin. ‘Te piper and ballad- 
maker no sooner heard the melody dearest to 
their hearts, than suddenly starting from their 
seats they fell into the tune at the same instant, 
and with a voice and instrument enthusiasti- 
cally accompanied the animated  stripliag. 
The whole assemblage gradually joined in 
trowling the merry notes, and the younger 
guests, preceded by the musical triumvirate, 
led the bride and bridegroom to the inviting spot 
of smooth turf that lay a few yards distant froin 
the threshold, to witness the ceremony of the 
* pillow dance,” and all the quaint customs ob- 
served at a rustic bridal, which the poor scho- 
Jar loudly recapitulated in his joyous rhymes, 

I remained a short time with the elders at 
the board, but one uf Strahan’s daughters was 
soon deputed to invite us forth to the carousal 
onthe buwn. Weimmediately followed her to 
the green plat before the porch, which we found 
closely shaven in the centre, encircled with 
iurf-seats, and daintily bestrewed with green 
rushes, on the which the guests were seated in 
groups, some quafling their brown shebeen and 
golden tinted whiskey, and others evidently in 
anxious expectation of the signal for dancing 
from the piper’s hoarse-voiced drone. Dick 


Veogh of Kilcash, one of the most roaring | 


blades between Strongbow’s tower and the 
heart of the province, appeared at one side of 
the bawn as we entered at the other, bearing 
the bride’s pillow, elevated above his head, and 
loudly proclaiming his intention of calling forth 
the tallest and most comely woman on the 
bawa, to join with him in all the glories of the 
great pillow dance. A shout of admiration 
greeted the entry of the youth, who took his 
station in the heart of the assembly, and by a 
slight motion ofhis head intimated to the bride’s 
father that he required immediate silence and 
attention. The old man immediately rose on 
the turf-bank, and throwing his hand over the 
white wavy locks that shadowed bis face, soon 
guelled the gencral uproar of the roysters, 
whose eyes were bent with an expression of 
anxious curiosity on the Veozh, He was a 
handsome, well made youth, just verzing on the 
brink of manhood, with an eloquent hazel-eye, 
a sparkling brow, a wreathed cheek, and a 
heart that die honour to the bosom it warmed. 
Methought some of the girls turned upon him 


with an imploring look, dashed with a sparix of 


wagzish merriment, as he sought out his jewel 
in the rich group of youth, health, and womanl; 
beauty which encircled him. In a few mo 
ments his eyes were rivetted on a noble look- 


ing fair skianed young woman, who sat at the 
right hand of the bride, and appeared to be} by steal 


Afier saluting the priest | 


in front with broad blue ribbons, and a petticoat 
of the same materials, gathered in folds at the 
back of her waist, and decorated with a single 
ribbon of a similar colour and width to that 
| which adorned the accurately fitting jacket or 
jsherkeen. She wore a pair of plain silver 
| clasps in her shoes, her blue stocking were de- 
| licately braided up the ancles, and a crucifix 
| suspended by a string of polished brown heads 
| moved with the rise and fall of her young bo 
|som. Its motion was considerably accelerated 
| as she felt the eye of the Kilcash youth revelling 
| on her cheeix, and he seemed to enjoy by anti- 
| cipation the rapture of pressing her lip at the 
| conclusion of the dance. He immediately pro- 
| claimed her to be the lass of his heart, and the 
| fairest of the bridemaids:; and the blue eyed 
| [verktan tripped gracefully to the centre of the 
sward. She received the white down pillow 
from the admirer’s hands, and in a few moments 
bezan to dance with a fine buoyant air round 
the bawn, to the apt and beautiful cadence of 
lone of the native tunes of her Barony, which 
|she warbled out witha grace and expression 
peculiar to the gifted Iverkians. After two or 
| three circuits, she gradually veered towards the 
spot from whence she had started, and as the 
last notes of the melody were gushing from her 
lips,dropped on her knees upon the pillow,which 
she had just thrown upon the green. The 
| happy Veogh instantly bounded from his seat, 
| and kneeling by her side, warmly saluted the 
deep resy lips of the maiden. He received the 
|customary kiss on the cheek in retura, and, 
amid the cheers of the assembly, led the fair 
Iverkian to her seat on the right hand of the 
bride. The pipes now pealed forth a heart 
gladdening air—the boys and girls (that is to 
say, all present, whether old or young, who 
were unmarried) proceeded to the choice of 
partners and companions, and in a short time 
the bawn exhibited the regular complicated 
movements, and well known but apparently 
mazy labyrinths of the national reel and merry 


| After the lapse of an hour the mystic rites 
were commenced. The bridegroom’s nuts 
were thrown, and scrambled for by the clamor- 
| ous youngsters; sail pieces of the hoarded cake 
| were passed through the wedding ring for the 
| bride’s most intimate and best beloved compa- 
nions, and the enamoured young men “ seized 
the fair occasion” of deelaring their love by 
| dropping the white unsullied glove which the 
| young wife wore in the last hour of her maid- 
jenhood at the feet of their sweethearts in the 
romping game of ** the marriage morn.” After 
| fatiguing themselves at these and similar sports 
| they gradually subsided into calmer amuse- 
meats. A goblet of fountain water was brought 
out, and a quantity of new eggs placed upoa 
the turf. The girls, after exhibiting a little 
becoming reluctance, tripped one by one to the 
sparkling goblet, wherein they hoped to disco- 
ver the occupation of their future lords. The 
white ofan eg¢ was thrown into the vessel, and 
the station of the youth with whom the minis- 
tering lass was destined to wed deduced from 
the strange figure it assumed in the curdling 
liquid. While the ceremony (which produced 
| peals of laughter from the joyous bystander) 
| was going on, some of the more cunning lasses 
jwere diligently plucking the pins from the 
| bride’s garments, which itis necessary to obtain 
alth, otherwise the charm wherein they 


wholly absorbed in uaravelling the leaves and|are used would be inevitably abortive. They 


laying bare the blushing heart of a rosebud| are thri 


which adorned her dawning bosom. 


brust into a piece of the bride loaf which 


| . ° 
By her| has passed through the holy ring, and placed by 


apparel [ knew her to be one of the celebrated | the happy possessor beneath ber pillow for the 
girls of the Barony of Iverk. She was arrayed purpoé of charming her intoadream about the 
in a sherkcen of blue fricac, laced and braided’ present or future la? of her heavt, 
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Numberless other ancient customs were per- 
formed with the most rigid adherence to every 
particular which had been transmitted from 
bridal to bridal as necessary to render the se- 
veral charms infallible. Qld tales, humours 
and pathetic traditions, the feats of elves and 
goblins, songs, and rustie jokes, filled up the 
short intervals that occasionally happened be- 
tween the rites, until the full harvest moon rose 
froma grey cloud above the adjacent hills. A 
pilgrimage to the Claugh was then devised, and 
all acceded ta the welcome but unexpected 
proposal with the most turbulent indications of 
joy. No time was lost in needless preparation: 
men, wornen and children, tarried but a mo- 
ment to gather a stone each, and then, pre- 
ceeded by the tottering but enthusiastic musi- 
cian, danced hand in haud dawn the green 
lane that led to haely Claugh. We soon arrived 
at an open space from which four pathways 
branched in different directions. In the heart 
of a hillock of stones, surmounted by a small 
green coronal of turf, a venerable thorn reared 
its moss clothed boughs: this was the Claugh, 
and he who failed to throw a stone an the heap 
as he passed was deetned an unrepenting sinner, 
and held in utter detestation and centempt for 
ever after. All the stones within the vicinity 
of the the old thorn {as is usually the case) had 
long before disappeared, and pebbles were 
gathered by the provideat a mile or more before 
they reached the junction of the paths. If this 
precaution were omitted, the luckless wight 
retraced his steps until chance threw a pebble 
in his way; and none but the graceless and de- 
praved ever passed the ancient thorn without 
paying the customary tribute to its base, and 
imploring a blessing oa the heads of those who 
were * nearest and dearest to his heart.’’ There 
are many Claughs about the country, and the 
loving mother often buries a lock of her infant’s 
hair beneath four different thorn crowned heaps 
to insure its earthly happiness, and young men 
and maidens plizht themselves to each otber by 
the breaking of bread and partition of cora 
beneath the wide spreading boughs of the 
reverend Clauzh tree. 

Thq Fairies’ Moat lay in a field that border- 
ed the lane, and we turned towards it on our 
way back, for the purpose of plucking the weed 
fairy flax, which grew plentifally und it. 
The children trusted, while they retained a 
single leaf of this powerful weed about their 
persons, that no mischievous elfin, fearful ghost 
or wickcd hag, could waylay and harm them 
in their moonlight rambles. Tlie moat was a 
green knoll in the centre of the field, surround- 
ed bya sentinel trench, beneath which; ‘the 
old dames asserted in suppressed and quivering 
tones, there was a gorgeous palace of jewels 
and gold, wherein the great ones oi Fairy-land 
abided, and from whence the sounds of revelry 
oftentines emanated at those particular times 
when the merry crew were forbidden to carouse 
upon the face of the earth. - 

On our return to the house we found the 
children had arrived there before us, for the 
purpose of coming suddenly upon\the keroges, 
or witch’s auxiliaries, which, takine advantage 
of our'temporary absence, had sallied out in 
swarms to commit their usual devastations. 
Their enemies, the inveterate youngsters, dis- 
turbed the spoilers when each was Iden with 
a choice grain of old wheat, which it\was be- 
lieved was intended for the granary\of the 
queen witch their protectress, who dwelt on 
the skirts of the neighbouring wood, and whose 
body had been so often pinched and torminted 
by the green hazel twigs which were waund 
about the ineffectual churns, to rid then of her 
I t spells, indicted in rever : 
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wife’s accidentally omitting to send her the 
customary, but much grudged tribute of butter 
and cream. . 

After supper, such of the bride’s elder sisters 
as were still unmarried submitted to run the 
gauntlet, and endured all the other penalties of 
their awkward situation with a tolerable grace. 
A little before midnight, the lasses were sum- 
moned to the bridal chamber, to conclude the 
ceremonies and pastimes of the day by throw- 
ing the stocking; but the young bridegroom 
and his father-in-law, armed with a single 
straw each, guarded the door and denied ingress 
to any but unmarried females. The stockiog, 
however, was thrown as usual by the wife from 
her soft pulpy bed, and the fair maid of Iverk 
proclaimed as the next who would kneel to the 
nuptial benediction. Within an hour after- 
wards, the watch dog was lying across the old 
porch floor, the buchaugh and poor scholar 
were nestling together among the crackling 
straw heaps in the barn, the blind knitter and 
the old woman with the child were snugly re- 
posing in a clean bed in the loft, the piper had 
departed to cheer the guests on their way 
home with his crazy pipe, the ballad maker 
was dreaming of war and bloodshed in the set- 
tle, the gossoon lay stretched on his old place 
among the dying embers, and the pale lunatic 
sat awake upon the log listening attentively to 
the merry chirrup of the minstrel cricket on 
the hearth. WVew Monthly Mag. 





CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE. 


The Duke of Albany was like his royal bro- 
ther named Robert. The Christian name of 
the latter had been John, until he was called 
to the throne; when the superstition of the times 
observed that the name had been connected 
with misfortune in the lives and reigns of John 
of England, John of France, and Jobn Baliol 
of Scotland. It was therefore agreed, that, to 
elude the bad omen, the new King should as- 
sume the name of Robert, rendered dear to 
Scotland by the recollections of Robert Bruce. 
We mention this, to account for the existence 
of two brothers of the same Christian name in 
one family, which was not certainly an usual 
occurtgnce more than at the present day. 

Albay, also an aged man, was not supposed 
to be much more disposed for warlike enterprise 
than the King himself. But if he had no cou- 
rage, he had wisdom to conceal and cloak over 
his want of that quality, which once suspected, 
would have ruined all the plans which his am- 
bition had formed. He had also pride enough 
to supply, in extremity, the want of real valor, 
and command enough over his nerves to conceal 
their agitation. In other respects, he was ex- 
perienced in the ways of courts, calm, cool, and 
crafty, fixing upon the points which he desired 
to attain, while they were yet far removed, and 
never losing sight of them, though the winding 
paths in which he trode might occasionally seem 
to pomt to adifferent direction. In his person 
he resembled the King, for he was noble and 
majestic both in stature and countenance. But 
he had the advantage of his elder brother, in 
being uneocumbered with any infirmity, and 
in every respect lighter and more active. His 
dress was rich and grave, as became his age 
and rank, and, like his royal brother, he wore 
no arms of any kind, a case of small knives 
supplying at his girdle the place usually occu- 
pied by a dagger, in absence of asword. 

At the Duke’s entrance the Prior, after 
making an obeisance, respectfully withdrew to 
2 ¥ecees in the apartment, at some distance from 


tion of the brothers uncontrolled by the pre- 
sence of a third person. It is necessary to 
mention, that the recess was formed by a 
window, placed in the inner front of the monastic 
buildings, called the palace, from its being the 
frequent residence of the Prior or Abbot. The 
window was placed over the principal entrance 
to the royal apartments, and commanded a 
view of the internal quadrangle of the convent, 
formed on the right hand by the length of the 
magnificent church, on the left by a building, 
containing the range of cellars, with the refec- 
tory, chapter house, and other conventual 
apartments yising above them, for such existed 
altogether independent of the space occupied 
by King Robert and his attendants; while a 
fourth row of buildiogs, showing a nobdle out- 
ward front to the rising sun, consisted of a large 
hospitium, for the reception of strangers and 
pilgtims, and many subordinate offices, ware 
houses, and places of accommodation, for the 
ample stores which supplied the magnificent 
hospitality of the Dominican fathers. A_ lofty 
vaulted entrance led through this eastern front 
into the quadrangle, and was precisely opposite 
to the window at which Prior Anselm stood, so 
that he could see uuderneath the dark arch, 
and observe the light which gleamed beneath it 
from the eastern and open portal; but, owing to 
the height to which he was raised, and the 


have been long enough persevered jin and 
whether those of discouragement and restraint 
may not prove a more effectual corrective, |¢ 
is exclusive in your royal power to take what 
measures with the duke of Rothsay you think 
will be most available to his ultimate benefit 
and that of the kingdom.’ : 

‘This is unkind, brother,’ said the King; ‘you 
indicate the painful path which you would have 
me pursue, yet you offer me not your support 
in treading it.’ 

‘My support your grace may ever command,’ 
replied Albany; ‘but would it become me, of 
all men on earth, ¢o prompt your Grace to 
severe measures against your son and heip 
Me—on whon, in case of failure—which hea. 
ven forefend—of your Grace’s family, this fatal 
crown might descend! Would it not be thought 
and said by the fiery March and the haughty 
Douglas, that Albany had sown dissension be. 
tween his royal brother and the heir to the 
Scottish throne, perhaps to clear the way for 
the succession of his own family ?—No, my liege 
—I can sacrifice my life to your service, but I 
must not place my honour in danger.’ 





replied the King, hastening to put his own in- 
terpretation upon his brother’s words. ‘We 
must not suffer these powerful and dangerous 
lords to perceive that there is aught like dis- 





‘You say true, Robin—you say very true,’ 


depth of the vaulted archway, his eye could |cord in the royal family. That must be avoided 
indistinctly reach the opposite and external /of all things; and therefore we will still try 
portal. It is necessary to notice these locali-|indulgent measures, in hopes of correcting the 
ties. We return to tue conversation between follies of Rothsay. 1 behold sparks of hope in 
(he princely relatives. him, Robin, from time to time, that are well 

‘My dear brother,’ said the King, raising | Worth cherishing. He is young—very young— 
the duke of Albany, as be stooped to kiss his/@ prince, and in the hey-day of his bluod. We 
hand; ‘my dear, dear brother, wherefore this| Vill have patience with him, like a good rider 
ceremonial? Are we not both sons of the same With a hot tempered horse. Let him exhaust 
Stewart of Scotland, and of the same Elizabcili ‘his idle humour, and no one will be better 





More?’ 

‘I have not forgot that it is so,’ said Albany, 
arising: ‘ but I must not omit, in the familiarity 
of the brother, the respect that is due to the 
king.’ 

‘Qh, true, most true, Robin,’ answered the 
king. ‘The throne is like a lofty and barren 
rock, upon which flower or shrub can never 
take root. All kindly teelings, all tender affec- 
tions, are denied to a monarch. A king must 
not fold a brother to his heart—he dare not give 
way to fondness for a son! 

‘ Such, in some respects, is the doom of great- 
nes, Sire,’ answered Albany; ‘But heaven, who 
removed to some distance from your Majesty’s 
sphere the members of your own family, has 
given you a whole people to be your children.’ 

‘Alas! Robert,’ answered the monarch, ‘your 
heart is better framed for the duties of a sover- 
eign than mine. I see from the height at which 
fate has placed me, that multitude whom you 
call my children—I love them, I wish them 
well—but they are many, and they are distant 
fromme. Alas! even the meanest of them has 
some beloved being whom he can clasp to his 
heart, and upon whom he can favish the fond- 
ness ofa father! But all that a king can give to 
a people is a smile, such as the sun bestows 
on the snowy peaks of the Grampian moun- 
tains,as distant and as ineffectual. Alas, Robin! 
our father used to caress us, and if he chid us 
it was with a tone of kindness; yet he was a 
monarch as well as I, and wherefore should not 
I be permitted like him, to reclaim my poor 
prodigal by affection as well as severity?’ 

‘Had affection never been tried, my liege,’ 
replied Albany, in the tone of one who delivers 
sentiments which he grieves to utter, ‘means 
of gentleness ought assuredly to be firstmade 





tae royal seat, in order to leave the conversa- 


use ef. Your grace is best judge whether they 


pleased with him than yourself. You have 
| censured me in your kindness for being too 
;gentle, too retired—Rothsay has no such de- 
fects.’ 

| Albany, drily. 

| ‘And he wants not reflection as well as spirit,’ 
continued the poor King, pleading the cause of 
his son to his brother. ‘1 have sent for him to 
attend council to day, and we shall sce how he 
jacquits himself of his devoir. You yourself 
allow, Robin, that the Prince wants neitber 
shrewdness nor capacity for affairs, when he is 
in humour to consider them.’ 

‘ Doubless, he wants neither, my liege,’ re- 
plied Albany, ‘when he is in the humour to 
consider them.’ 

‘I say so,’ answered the King,‘ and am 
heartily glad that you agree with me, Robin, 
in giving this poor hapless young man another 
trial. He has no mother now to plead his 
cause with ap incensed father. That must be 
remembered, Albany.” ; 

‘I trust,” said Albany, ‘the course which i 
most agreeable to your Grace's feelings will 
also prove the wisest and the best.’ : 

The Duke saw the simple stratagem by whieb 
the King was endeavouring Faemge from the 
conclusions of his reasoning, and to adopt, 
under pretence of his sanction, a course of 
proceeding the reverse of what it best suited 
him to recommend. But though he saw he 
could not guide his brother to the line of con- 
duct he desired, he would not abandon the 
reins, but resolved to watch for a fitter oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the sinister advantages to 
which new quarrels betwixt the King and 
Prince were soon, he thought, likely to give 
rise. 

In the mean time, King Robert, afraid lest 





‘I will pawn my life he has not,’ replied , 
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his brother should resume the painful subject 
from which he had just escaped, called aloud 
to the Prior of the Dominicians, ‘1 hear the 
trampling of horse. Your station commands 
the court yard, reverend Father. Look from 
the window, and tell us who alights—Rothsay, 
is it not?” 

¢ The noble earl of March, with his follow- 
ers,’ said the Prior. 

‘Is he strongly accompanied?” said the kiog. 
© Do his people enter the inner gate?’ 

At the same moment, Albany whispered the 
king, ‘fear nothing—the Brandanes of your 
housebold are under arms.’ 

The king nodded thanks, while the Prior 
from the window answered the question he had 
put. ‘The Earl is attended by two pages, two 
gentlemen, and four grooms. One page follows 
him up the main stair case, bearing his lord- 
ship’s sword. The others halt in the court, 
and—Benedicite, how is this!—Here is a strol- 
lmg glee-woman, with ber viol, preparing to 
sing beneath the royal windows, and in the 
cloister of the Dominicians, as she might in the 
yard of an hostelrie! I will have her presently 
thrust forth.’ 

‘Not so, father,’ said the king. ‘Let me 
implore grace fur the poor wanderer. 
joyous science, 2s they call it, which they pro- 
fess, mingles sadly with the distresses to which 
wants and calamity condemn a strolling race; 
aud in that they resemble a King, to whom all 
men cry, ‘ All hail!’ while he lacks the homage 
and obedient affection which the poorest yeoman 
receives from his family. Let the wanderer 
remain undisturbed, father; and let her sing if 
she will to the yeomen and troopers in the 
court—it will keep them from quarrelling with 
each other, belonging, as they do, to such 
unruly and hostile masters.’ 

So spoke the well meaning and feeble minded 
Prince, and the Prior bowed in acquiescence. 
As he spoke, the earl of March entered the 
hall of audience, dressed in the ordinary riding 
garb of the time, and wearing hisp poinar. He 
had left in the antiroom the page of honor who 
carried his sword. The earl was a well built, 
handsome,man, fair complexioned, with a con- 
siderable profusion of light coloured hair, and 
bright blue eyes, which gleamed like those of 
afalcon. He exhibited in his countenance, 
otherwise pleasing, the marks of a hasty and 
irritable temper, which his situation as a high 
and powerful feudal lord had given him but tuo 
many opportunities of indulging. 

{To be continued. } 
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TERMS—$3 PER ANNUM—IN ADVANCE, 
PHILADELPHIA, JULY 9, 1828, 


t@ Mr. Thomas A. Williams, at the office 
of the Morning Courier, New York, has 
kindly consented to act as Agent for the Sou- 
venir in New York. Subscribers who wish 
to continue the work will please inform him and 
state whether they wish to be served by a 
earrier, or through the post offiee. 

The pricé of the Souvenir will be three dol- 
Jars for a single copy—eleven dollars for four 
copies—eightcen dollars for seven copies—and 
at the rate of two dollars fifty cents for ten or 
more copies,-—those who are acquainted with 
publications i? this nature, know that it is at-’ 








The) 


tended with heavy expenses—the publisher, 
therefore, again reminds his patrons that punc- 
tuality is the life of business. And asa further 
inducement to all those who pay in advance, he 
will furnish them with coloured plates of fash- 
ions free of the extra charge.—Any persons 
remitting the cash, shall have the number of 
copies they order sent to any post office by the 
return mail, with a receipt accompanying them. 

Those who have paid 3 dolls. for vol. 2 in 
advance shall receive coloured plates of fash- 
ions, and those who have paid 3 50 shall be cre- 
dited 50 cents for the next volume.— 


—The Midnight Hour, a poeem—Biographical 
Sketch of Walter Minto, late Professor of Ma- 
thematics, Princeton College N. J.—Gratitude 
or the Indian Girl, a tale of early days, in Mas- 
sachusetts—Home, a poem—Judith Bensaddi. 
a tale founded on fact, &c.”-—-Many more re- 
main to be examined, which we have no doubt 
will richly reward the attention bestowed upon 
them,—they shall not be forgotten. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Samuel G. Goodrich, 14! Washington street 
Boston, has just published Records of the In- 
quisition, translated from the original manu- 
scripts. Also, Sad Tales and Glad Fales, by 
Reginald Reveue. We learn that a Life of 
Alexander Hamilton is in preparation by a 
gentleman of New York, well qualified for the 
task. 








We regret to learn from the last number of 
the Merchants Telegraph of New York, that 
|the publication is suspended—from our own 
|experience, we know that the expenses attend- 
lant on the issue of a weekly sheet is great— 
and that one of so large a size published daily, 
is proportionably greater—yet indulged a hope 
| that the patronage extended to it, together with 
the large amount of advertisements, would 
| have realized to the publisher a handsome sum 
to repay him for his trouble, besides defraying 
his expenses, 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The mercury in a good thermometer in this 
icity, in the Shade, on Wednesday week, rose 
as high as one hundred. 

The mercury in a Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
on Wednesday week at noon, Greensourgh, 
Pa. rose to 125 degrees in the sun, and 92 de- 
grees in the shade. 

It is proposed to establish in the vicinity of 
Baltimore, an institution on a plan similar to 











We have reccived from a correspondent in Mis- 
souri some specimens of the ore and adjoining 
minerals from the lead mines in that state; and 
informed by him that they yield 88 per cent of 
| pure metal;it isan article which is daily becom-|those of Round Hill, Northampton, &c. in 
ing of great importance in various manufac- | which gymnastic exercises are combined with 
tures and vast quantities of it are now used in | the usual course of scholastic studies. 
connecting the iron pipes which convey the} Mr. Thomas N. Neilson, has been appointed 
Schuylkill water through our streets and from|keeper of the Exchange Reading and News 
thence by smaller lead@a pipes into our dwel-| Room in Baltimore. 
lings. By the following extract from the Saco} The manufacture of Sugar, from the Beet, 
Palladium it appears that a rich mine of lead | continues to flourish in France. It is stated 
Ore has been discovered in the state New| that there are more than sixty manufactories 
Hampshire. | for the purpose, in that country. Three-esta- 
It is now about two years since a vein of lead | blishments of the kind were recently formed on 
ore was accidentally discovered on a barren ja large scale. 
tract of land in the town of Eaton, N. H. on the| The steam boat North America, Capt. Coeh- 
borders of this state, a few miles west of Saco/ rane, arrived at Albany on Saturday from New 
river. <A certain proportion of the mine was| Yorkin ten hours. She had 306 passengers. 
disposed of some time since to a gentleman of | 
Boston, on condition that he should expend a 
specified sum in commencing operations, to 
ascertain the expediency of working the mine. | 
A shaft of forty feet has since been sunk and 
a large quantity of ore extracted, the value of 
which has been tested and found to average . ; 
about 75 per cent in weight of pure lead. "A | On the 29th ult. at Washington, by the Rev. 
barrel of it received here a few days since, | = Schribber, Mr. James King, to Miss Mary 
weighed 1004 lbs. This quantity was recently | “2'00- 
talken from the mine, aie supposed to contain In Macon, on the 5th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
nearly 90 per cent. of lead. The proprietors | Gardiner, Mr. Nathan C. Munroe, to Miss 
have a fair prospect of finding the mine a pro- ea E. Napier, daughter of Maj. Thomas 
a . 
nips Senge On the 16th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. 
; William Walters, to Miss Caroline Chase, all 
of Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 














HYMENEAL. 
Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe , 
With faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright unfading wreath.— Qld Play. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘Erato,’ from Washington, N. C. is received | 
and shall soon have a place in the Souvenir.— 
Our pages for some time to come are engaged 
for compositions which have been earlier re- 
ceived: yet we shall endeavour soon to gratify 
our friends—meanwhile we can assure our 
southern contributors that nothing shall be re- 
jected because it comes from the south, for 
which we have a great partiality; and one of 
the best compositions we have published, and 
which graces our present number, is from the 
pen of Singleton J. Cook of Virginia, to whom 
we present our thanks. 

The Anniversary of our independence being 
a day of comparative quiet and leisure, afforded 
an opportunity of examining a large parcel of| Revolution, aged 79 years. 
literary compositions, from which we have.se-| On the 25th ult. on board the ship Missouri 
lected the following for publication. ‘* The|at sea, Frances Orne, daughter of Samuel 
Orphans, a tale—The Norags, a Persian poem Jaudon, esq. 





OBITUARY. 
In this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearful tyrant: —Q believe it not! 
it is an angel, beautiful as light, 
That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 
And when it3 weary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! 


On the 31st of May, at New Orleans, Williara 
Emerson, esq. Surveyor of the Customs for the 
port of New Orleans. 

On Monday morning the 22d ult. at Wheel- 








ing, Va. Mr: Abdiel M‘Luke, an officer in the — 
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THE GRAVE OF JEFFERSON. 


The following is a description of the place 
where rest the remains of the sage of Monti- 
cello. 

¢] ascended the winding road which leads 
from Charlottesville to Monticello. The path 
leads to a circuitous ascent of about two miles 
up to the miniature mountain, to the farm and 


sun, the fount of light, the soul and centre of | moon’s orbit, and the obliquity of the eclj ti 
revolving worlds; we Isnow that, as far as hu- | The number of stars ascertained om 


man ingenuity has contrived instruments, the 
distance of this shining body is beyond compu- 
tation; though such is the minuteness of mod- 
ern instrumental graduation, that angles, form- 
erly considered to be immeasurable, are now 
measured with the greatest accuracy. Where 


to be vari 
pis fifteen, and those suspected to be i cee 
‘seven. a 
| In the years, 1783, 1784, 1785, Pollux ; 
Gemini was observed to be considerably bright 
jer than Castor; in Flamstead’s time, the re. 
verse was theicase, he makin 


. - aaa peel be & Castor of the 
the grave of Jefferson. On entering the gate | calculation fails, imagination takes up the won 


first, and Pollux of the second magnitude, 
which opens into the enclosure, numerous paths | drous consideration and in vain attempts to date On these mysterious points (the appearance 
diverge in various directions, winding through | the — when this bright orb shone forth in| and disappearance of some Stars, and the grag. 
beautiful groves to the summit of the hill. | pristine eauty; and as we are ignorant of its o- | ual decrease and augmentation of light ig 
From the peak on which the house stands a | rigin, we are equally so of the period when the others) it is highly probable, that not only the 
grand and nearly unlimited view opens to the hand that moulded the orb shall return it to its | present age, but future generations, will cop. 
thickly wooded hills and fertile vallies which | — wathinghess. When we survey the | tinue to remain in obscurity: every particular 
stretch out on either side. The University | glorious host—*“ stars densely thronging still, | connected with the fixed stars so nearly ap. 
with its dome, porticoes, and colonade, looks | can we suppose them merely twinkling lights | proaches to infinity, that nothing short of inf. 
like a fair city in the plain:—Charlottesville | to garnish the blue vault of beaven—to afford | nite Wisdom can direct the intellectual powers 
seems tobe directly beneath. No spotcan be| speculation to the philosopher—to excite the ad- | in the developement of its sublimities, 
imagined as combining greater advantages of miration, and to add to the delight of man? Re- | —— 
grandeur, healthfulness, and seclusion. The | turning from the vast survey, we must confess | A Dupe to J illainy.— Perhaps there never 
house is noble in its appearance; two large co- | that all these glittering gems, which are dis- | wasa greater dupe to villains in any « ountry 
lumns support a portico which extends from | played in the celestial arches, are enshrined in| than the unfortunate Meredith who died some 
the wings, and into it the front door opens. mysterious obscurity; we see, admire and spec- | lime since, in the King 8 Bench Prison, Lon- 
The apartments are neatly furnished and em- ulate; but the soul falls prostrate ia attempting | don. Phe following extraordinary case is one 
bellished with statues, busts, portraits and na- to unravel these material wonders, which are | of the pumerone instances in whic h his Vanity 
tural curiosities. The grounds and outhouses | *S explicable as infiuite space or eternal dura- | and credulity were worked upon with success! 
Mave been neriected—Mr: Jefferson’s attention | 102. W e judge there are new creations, pure | _ Seven years ago he rented a furnished house 
eing absorbed from such personal concerns by | and beautifull, from the sudden appearance of in Park street, where he was surrounded by the 
the cares attendant on the superintendence of | new stars unless we may suppose that their light | most dashing swindlers in England. One of 
the University, which, when in health he visit- | afier having traversed space myriads of years, the fraternity, a aptain in the army, wormed 
ed daily since the erection Pomininced, has just reached our earth; we may conclude rhimself into the confidence of Mederith, whose 
« At asbort distance behind the mansion, in | from the disappearance of others, that the awful | house was immediately opposite to that of a 
a quiet, shady spot, the visiter sees a square | mandate has been issued forth, and brilliant | noble Lord who had two or three beautiful 
enclosed, surrounded by a low unmortared | S¥Stems have veen blotted from the ample page | daughters, Meredith fancied himself beloved 
stone wall, which be enters by a neat wooden | of the universe. rhe: by one of those young ladies, and his friend 
gate. This is the family burial ground, con-|. Among some whiclthave been recently seen encouraged the fancy for his own purposes, and 
taining ten or fifteen graves, none of them|i® the heavens, and called the NV ew slars, are | told Meredith that if he managed the thing well 
marked by epitaphs, and! only a few distin- | those in the following consteliations:-—Lacc rta,| he might get the girl. Phe first thing to be 
guished by any memorial. Gn one side of| Perseus Bootes Hydra Monoceros ( epheus&c ; done was to get an interview, and Meredith's 
this simple cemetery, is the resting place of the | and those which have been termed Lost Slars, | friend recommended an immediate correpond- 
patriot and philosopher. When I saw it, the| and three in Hercules, and others in Cancer, | ence. A love letter w as written to the lady by 
vault was just arched, and in readiness for the | Perseus, Pisces, Orion, and Coma Berenices. | the lover, and the Captain's servant, who was 
plain stone which is to cover it. May it ever | A very remarkable star appeared in the year|to be well paid, was employed to deliver it 
continue like Wasbington’s without any adven- | 1604, near the right foot of Serpentarius; it sur- | his trusty messenger delivered the letter to 
titious attractions or conspicuousness; for when | passed Jupiter 10 magnitude, and its brilliancy » wi 
we, or our posterity, need any other memento | exceeded that of every other Star} when near | maine, stating her re gret that she could not sec 
of our debt of honour to those names, than their | the horizon ut shone with a white light; but in| png! eee Meredith, witnraiege 9 obliged - — 
simple inscription on paper, wood or stone; | every other situation it assumed alternately the \ to Ireland, in consequence of his Majesty’s de- 
gorgeous tombs would be a mockery to their | Yary19g colors of the rainbow. It gradually di-|termination to visit that country, {where she 
memories. When gratitude shall cease to con- | minished in splendour till about Oct !605 when hoped to sce her beloved. Meredith, dc lighted 
centrate their remembrance in the hearts of | it disappeared, and has net been seen since jat this avowal, proposed an immediate journey, 
our patrons, no cenotaph will inspire the rever- | There is also another class of stars in the hea- | and requested the ¢ aptain’s company. The 
ence we owe to them.’ venus which afford considerable speculation to| latter replied, that the thing required great 
the philosopher. These are the Variable Stars, | caution and tact, and that as he owed 3001. or 
vevent aay . : ~ |which bave attained a certain maximum of| 4001. in Iretand, he could not face that country 
NEW, LOST, AND VARIABLE STARS. brilliancy, by degrees suffer a diminution of it,| without that sum. The difliculty was soon re- 
Notwithstanding the attention of the mind!in some instances so as to vanish entirely, and|moved. The Captain got the required amount 
of man has been in ail ages ardently bending its | re-appear, increasing to their former splendor; \from his dupe, and of to Dublin they went, 
intellectual powers in researches amidst the | and this variation occupying a limited portion of| where the correspondence was resumed, the 
celestial regions, and of late years aided by the | time. Many have been the hypotheses to acrour 
exqui 


«Yr 


lis master, who wrote an answer in the lady’s 





! 
{} answers of the young lady becoming so warm 
site instruments which have enlarged the | for this periodical change. The solar spots sane- j that Meredith wrote to her to ran off with him 
f the fixed stars beyond all that could) tion the idea that these stars are suns, having | at once-—« Yes,” said she in reply, I will run 
ved, it inust be admitted that not-|very large spots on their orbs, which by their|away with you, but, unfortunately, my family 
ng these vast acquirements, we are | rotation, are alternately turned from and tow-; have become acauainted with my passion for 
every threshold of the science ofas-jards our system. Others have considered the | you, and are resolved to take me off to the seat 
y; and the conviction is pressed home| phenomenon sufliciently explained by suppo. | of a Nobleman, about 60 miles from town. 
to the mind, that ere its flight be unfettered, |sing large planets circulating round the stars, | shall, however, write to you and let you know 
cond capable of expatiating through the vast | which, when in conjunction, intercept the light. | how to proceed.” The letter concluded with 
range of the universe the spirit must be releas- | Another is, that the exccedingly swift rotation |strosg approbation of the address and talent of 
ed from its present enthralmentagd arrayed in| generates a very oblate spheroid; and conse- | the Servant in managing the correspondence. 
th vestments of immortality. |quently when the plain which passes through | This was a severe check to Meredith’s hopes, 
What is it we contemplate When we fix our|the axisof the spheroid turned towards our| but the Captain cheered him up, and told him 
eyes on the brightest of the starry train? Ajearth, the light appears at its minimum; and |that his servant's assistance would release 2 
glittering point, concerning which, we only | when its equatorial diameter is similarly posited |girl from the protection of Satan himself. 
know thatthe body which sends forth such a|its maximum of brightness occurs: This shif{- | Anotber letter was sent, and another received. 
steam of radiance is inconceivably too remote | ing of tue planes is accounted for from the ac- |The lady described her situation as wretched 
to borrow its lustre from the sun of our system, | tion immense'planetary masses whose orbits are |in the extreme, and vowed that she could only 
or from any other sun; for of necessity, such a|cinsiderably inclined: We have something an- | be happy with her lover, but she could not move 
glorious orb, if existing would be visible; we|alagous to this in the nutation of the earth’s| without bringing the servants, for which pur- 
believe the star we thus behold to be itselfa axis which js caused by the inclination of tue pose she required a couple of hundred pounds. 
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The money was supplied and the time of start - 
Meredith was to be read y 


ing was appointed. how 
with his carriage at a spot adjoining the estat« 
on which she was on a visit. He was punctual, 

After having waited fur some time in great 
suspense, he perceived a lady elegantly attired 
yunniog towards him. ‘O! dear Meredith,” 
she exclaimed, “{ am pursued—the servants 
are after me, save me, save me!”—With my 


etry aud architecture. Akenside and Arm- 
trong are cebrated for their poetry: and Doc- 
‘ior Smoliett had more frequently his pen, than 
the pulse ofa patient, in his hard. 





| THE GRAVE OF CANNING. 

| How still the scene around. Not e’en a cloud 
| Curtains the abbey with a passing shrowd, 

| All, all is still, and Cynthia’s silver falls 


life,” cried Meredith, and he lifted her into the | With mellow’d softness on the sacred walls. 


carriage. ‘‘ Halloo!” said two or three savage 
looking fellows who just sprang out ofa ditch, 
with cudgels in their hands, ** where are you 


|No marble marks the spot where Canning 
| sleeps, 
| A living statue pauses here, and weeps: 


| held it it; for in undeceiving me, you have de- 
| prived me of one of the greatest pleasures of 
lmny old age.” 

A Sentence.—In Flanders, a tiler fell from 
the top of a house upon a spaniard, and killed 
him, without injury to himself. Upon ihe 
issue ofa trial commenced by the next of blood 
to the deceased, the judge decided that ‘the 
complainant should go to the top of ihe same 
house and fall on the tiler.”? 











| Sir Roger De Coverley—The character of 


galloping with our young mistress?”’ and, with-! Afiliction’s semblance bends not o’er his tomb; | Sir Roger De Coverly, in the Spectator, is 


out more words, they laid their sticks so hea- 


Afiliction’s self deplores his early doom. 


juniversally known tohave been drawa by 


vily upon the pvor inamorato’s shoulders, that | Yes, name to England dear, the pilgrim feels, | Mr- Addison; and when in one of his papers, he 
he yielded up his prize without any further) Who trembling reads it, grief, no verse reveals; | had brought Sir Roger to town, he left him for 


effort, and drove off in a state of mind and body 
not easily to be described. But, although 


Meredith’s ardour sustained some abatement, | Farewell forever, Canning, rest in peace! 


| His B¥som heaves, his aching heart is dim, 


The tablet quivers and the letters swim. 


|a day in the lands of Sir Richard Steele; who 
| not quite so scrupulous ashis friend Addison, 
;made the good humoured knight perambulate 


that of the young lady was as ardent as ever.) Fair Freedom’s martyr’d friend! Lament him, | Convent garden in rather suspicious female com 


She wrote him, deploring the mishap, and told | 


him that her father had reselved to send her to 
Paris, where she hoped to sce the only man she 
ever loved, and marry him. The credulous 
fool still believed that all was real, and asked 
his friend the Captain to accompany him; but 
the latter spcke of the expense, and that upon 
such an occasion, they ought to have at their 
command at least 1,0001. Meredith had already 
overdrawn at his bankers; but, at the sugges- 
tion of his friend, he accepted bills to that 
amount, and handed them to the Captain, who 
proposed to go at once to France, and said that 
the n-oney should follow them; as his friend who 
discounted them had promised to forward the 
amount to Paris. The advice was adopted, but 
no girl was to be found, and no money was 


return to ascertain the cause of the delay, but 
Meredith was not long by himself when he 
Jearned that his disinterested friend had got the 
bills cashed, and determined to keep the pro- 
duce for the trouble he had been at in aiding 
the acceptor in his project of a noble connexion. 
At the same moment that he received this dis- 
heartening intelligence, a letter arrived from 
the lady, dated London, and recalling her lover 
from France. At length he suspected that he 
was tricked, and upon his return to England, he 
despatched a friend to the Nobleman, with the 
whole of the correspondence, which was at 
once declared to be nothing but a hoax, by his 
Lordship; who said that his daughter had been 
in Hampshire all theetime Mr. Meredith was 
wandering about on his Quixotic expedition. 
So blind was the unfortunate Meredith, and so 
completely imposed upon by the Captain, that 
although the latter scarcely took the trouble to 
disguise Lis hand writing, Meredith was indebt- 
ed to the Post Office Inspector for the informa- 
tion, that the Captain’s letter: and the love 
letters, were all the writing of the same person. 
The next step the poor dupe took was, after 
his accéptances; but his worthy friend bad ob- 
tained their value; and Meredith was cympelled 
to take them up. The robbery thus effected 
upon the wretched subject of this article, within 
four months, by the Captain and servant, who 
was no other than the Captain’s half brother, 
amounted to no less than 1,7001. 

Literary Physicians.—It is remarkable, that, 
of all men of letters who pursue any profession, 
none 60 willingly quit their avocations, to write 
on other matters, as physicians. Ficionius 
has given a Latin version of Plato, and explain- 
ed his system. Julius Scaliger, who was a 
doctor in physic, has writteg much criticism. 
Perrault, the antagonist of Boileau, translated 
Vitruvizs, and the public lectures on geom- 


ir 
} vine 
! The sculptor’s chisel consecrates his fate, 


The Captain then said he weuld | 


Greece! 


‘ His star arose, and in excess of light 


Itself outshining, vanish’d at its height. 


| The dazzled world was gazing, which the spell 


Broke with his broken heart, aud darkness fell. 
fo idolize his fame, alike combine 
Rank, wealth, and beauty; and with skill di- 


To comfort England left disconsolate. 

Pale widow’d Isle, methinks, she lingers lone, 
| While Chantry’s genius bids him live in stone. 
| Alas! that all his mighty mind is wreck’d; 
| Ilis glancing eye, and flashing intellect. 


| And oh! his tongue, his magic tongue, that 
still’d 
| The sound of strife, and blending, as it will’d, 
The Whig and Tory with an honest zeal, 
| Together marshall’d for his country’s weal. 
Relentless Faction’s pestilential breath 
Can breathe no dimness over Canning’s death. 
| With glory flush’d, and in the pride of power, 
| Cut off, too sensitive, ephemeral flower! 
The canker care, a feverish summer cherish’d, 
Just indignation nurtur’d and he perished. 
Fond hope be ours, when Mercy’s hallow’d 
breath 
Winnows the seed of life, from chaff of death. 
That God may bless him, and his waking eyes 
Open an angel’s and in Paradise: A. L. 





SCRAPS, 


was walking in the Mall, and talking with 
Dryden, he said, “ If | were a poct, and I am 
sure | am poor enough for one, I would write a 
poem on sucha subject, inthe following man- 
ner.” The king stated the plar of the poem: 
Dryden took the hint and when the poem was 
finished, he presented it to his majesty, who 
made him a present of a hundred broad 
pieces for it. 





Robinson Crusoe.—A respectable alderman 
of Oxford, Mr. Tawney was so fascinated with 
Robinson Crusoe that he used to read it through 
every year, and thought every part of it as true 





as holy writ. Unfortunately for him, a friend at 
last told him that it was little more than a mere 
fiction; that Robinson Crusoe, was but a Scot- 
tish sailor of the name of Alexander Selkirk, 
whose plain story of his shipwreck on the island 
of Juan Fernandez, had been embellished and 
worked up by an ingenious author, Daniel De- 
foe ‘* Your information,’’ said the alderman, 





may be very correct, but F wish you had with- 


Dryden's “Medal”.—It was Charles the} 
second who gave Dryden the hint for writing | 
his poem of the ** Medal” One day, as the king | 


jpany. This offended Addison very much, who 
| reprimanded Steel with having destroyed that 
consistency of character in Sir Roger, which 
| he had been so anxious to preserve. 

Steele excused himself, by saying, that the 
‘knight had not trausgressed the rules of mor- 
lality; but this weuld not satisfy Addison, who 
declared he would put it out of any person’s 

power to injure Sir Roger in future, by killing 
him immediately. He kept his word; for ma- 
king the knight take his leave of London in the 
|ensuing paper, he added but one more on the 
| subject, and that was from Coverly Hall, giving 
|an account of the death of the worthy knight. 
|  Dedications—The ancients dedicated their 
works to those friends at whose suggestions 
| they had projected their various essays. Theo- 
| dore Beza dedicated his Aristotle on Animals 
|to pope Sixtus LV, and received from his holi- 
|ness the cost ofthe binding. Tasso fared no 
better in his dedications; and Ariosto, on a 
| similar occasion received a sarcasm from the 
| Cardinal d’Este which will last as long as the 
| memory of his poem. 
| In more modern times poets seldom bestowed 
}compliments either in their poems or dedica- 
| tion, without being well paid for them. In 
|the days of Dryden, the common price for a 
|dedication was from twenty to twenty five 
'pounds, Indeed, a larger sum than this bas 
'been given upon special occasions, but the 
| compositions were in such cases more than ore 
dinarily loaded with adalation. 








THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA, i 
Of the seven christian churches of the Apoc« 
alypse founded in Asia by the Apostles, hardly 
|a vestige remains. Smyrna, Ephesus, Perga- 
| mos, Sardis, Thyatira, Laodicea and Philade}- 
| phia with all their power and magnificence 
| have fallen into utter decay, except that the 
first mentioned city remains a port of cemmer-~ 
| cial consequence. But Ephesus is a mere heap 
of ruins: Pergamos has population of 1.500 
| Greeks,amongst 13000 Turks: Sardis, once the 
| splendid capital of Lydia, is a few mud huts; 
| Thyatira now Ak-hissar has only one miserable 
| Greek church; Laodicea (now Eski-hisgar) is 
}a Turkish village, near masses and scattered 
fragments of ancient architecture and sculp- 
ture, and Philadelphia (now Allah Sher) has 
been shaken imto dust by wars and earth- 
quakes. 





Mrs. Sheridan.—Lady Lucan was heard te 
say a very neat thing to Mrs. Sheridan: ** You 
must certainly be a very happy woman, madam, 
who have the felicity of pleasing the man that 
pleases all the world.” 
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THERMOPYLAE. 


This spot is sacred—here let Virtue breathe 

Her purest sigh, her loveliest garland wreathe; 
or here the brave—Oh! sad—sublime to tell! 

‘All dauntless dar’d and all immortat fell: 

Though none can trace, beneath the hemlock’s shade 

The tomb where Valour’s manly form is laid; 

And tyrant feet defile the ruin’d sbrine, 

Where grateful Sparta grav’d the deed divine- 

But never shall the tyrant or the slave, 

Pollute th’ Elysian mansions of the brave; 

In kindred hearts, their deathless urn shall rise, 

And Fame prolong their praises in the skies. 


Night’s shadowy car roll’d on Oeta’s head 

The watchfire now its ling’ring lustre shed 
Faun’d by the breeze; deep silence stretch’d her reign 
Wide o’er Thessalian mount and Egean main, 
Save when the list’ning eagle stirr’d on high, 
Or damp and chil! the night-wind murmur’d by: 
Around repos’d the vaunting Persian’s host— 
The gather’d tribes of many a distant coast; 
O’er prostrate nations urg’d, by Pride and Fate, 
Here now they slept—at Freedom’s holy gate! 
They slept—but soon the Demon of dismay 
Chas’d far th’ illusive dream of sov’reign sway; 
And soon the couch was made a gory bier. 
—Ruin was up and Havoc’s wing was near. 


Onward the Spartans mov’d—above the rest 
Exalted, wav’d their valiant leaders crest; 

Hush’d every voice, in order silent, slow, 

They near’d the still encampment of the foe; 

And Fortune’s smiles the great adventure crown'd,— 
Unseen, unheard, they trod the fated ground; 

Then glow’d the cheek. with kindling ardour flush’d 
And from its sheath the thirsty weapon rush’d. 

Like lions, bursting from their sever’d chains 
While o’ertheir keepers sleep unguarded reigns, 
The Spartans sprung, and soon the stillness broke, 

. With shout triumphant and avenging stroke: 


*\Confasion’s din then 1" the traobled gale, 


"The clash of armour and of death the wail; 
Fierce as the Simoon’s venom-freighted wind! 
Destfuctions blast th’ invader’s myriads thinn’d; 
«ad rent around, the blood-stain’d mantle lay, 
Yad low the Sceptre of Oppressions sway, 
And slave no more sustain’d his dreary toad, 
Chaf’d by the chain and tortur’d by the goad; 
But prince and slave unmark’d together bow’d,— 
Promiscuous sacrifice! at Freedom’s shrine bestow’d. 


Morn came:—o’er each affrighted vale and hill, 
The war-shout rang the clash resounded still; 

Still flew the Spartans, monarchs of the plain, 

_ Still oftier grew the pyramid of slain: 

Fearless they view’d, in morning’s crescent light, 
The foemen rush from every circling height, 

One farewell glance, from each, responsive shone, 
Aud told to each his past how nobly done! 

‘fery’d with fresh strength with new-born eal inspir’d, 
jhey sprung, and back the advancing host retir’d:— 
Till bent by toil, one feeble shout they gave, 





Aud found the proudest death-bed of the brave— 
The thickest of the slain:—through floods of light, 
Elysium’s Angel bent her earth-ward flight, 
Exulting *round, their clustering Spirits drew, 
And, toher fields of bliss eternal, flew. 


Heroes of Greece !—of song the sacred clime, 

Of Arts, of Arms, of Eloquence sublime ;— 

Ye who bemoan’d with fruitless grief, so long, 

The wrongs of the accurst, the turban’d throng; 

Till every feeling heart your anguish knew, 

Till Patriots bled, and Virtue pray’d for you: 

Nobly, as erst, ye spurn the lot of slaves, 

And burl dishonour from your fathers graves; 

Rekindled burn those lightning fires again, 

Which ffash’d o’er Marathon and Leuctra’s plain; 

Though ’round you, Fate her wildest tempest pour, 

Though hostile navies crowd your darken’d shore, 

Though with your blood be dyed each classic spring, 

Where heaven-born Genius bath’d his golden wing; 

While in your veins, one burning drop shal! flow, 

While on your cheeks, one flush indignant glow, 

While in your hands, one broken sword remains, 

One standard mark’d with many a bloody stain: 

Think of this deed—in spectral bright array, 

Your fathers’ shades arise and point the way, 

That here they trod—that ye may tread, and claim 

As prond a laurel, from the hand of Fame:— 

Devote i, round that waving standard swear, 

No more the scourge, the bitter scoff to bear, 

Rush on the foe, and let your battle cry 

Shake the decp earth and thunder through the sky; 

Then in your fall, a triumph man shall see— 

Then Freedom boast another proud Thermopylae. 
December 10th, 1827. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
SONG OF THE SUMMER FLOWERS. 
We smile, we smile, now the summer gale, 
Kisses the red rose and lily pale, 
We smile ’tis among us the nightingale sings 
When tke lover his maid to our bosom brings. 


Here are those that shrink from nights balmy air 
And those whom it kisses are still more fair 

Some from their gentle sleep never awake, 

Till the breath of the morning their slumbers break. 


We smile we smile when the summer breeze, 
Revives the bright orange and cinnamon trees, 
We mingle our odours with those of the east, 

And mortals inhale the ambrosial feast- 


But fleeting is bliss, cold winter, our bloom, 
Will summon away (o its annual tomb, 

| We droop and we sigh—but his voice we obey, 
| And slowly and sadly we wither away. 





Yet while summer is blooming we think not of woe, 
In the pride of our beauty awhile we will glow, 
And the murmurs of dying gales, gently shall tell, 


So perishes loveliness,—then fare thee well. 
J.B.P. 





Toss SOLDIER’S WIDOW. 


Wo for my vine clad home! 

That it should ever be so dark to me, 

With its right threshold, and its whispering tree! 
That I should ever come, 

Fearing the lonely echo of a tread 

Beneath the roof-tree of my glorious dead! 


Lead on! my orphan boy! 
Thy home is not so desolate to thee— 
And the low shiver in the linden tree 





| 


May bring to thee a joy; 
But, oh, how dark is the bright home before thee, 
To her who with a joyous spirit bore thee! 


a 


Lead on!-for thou art now 
My sole remainiug helper. God hath spoken 
And the strong heart I lean’d upon is broken 
And I have seen his brow, 
The forehead of my upright one, and just, 
Trod by the hoof of battle to the dust. 


He will not meet thee there 
Who blest thee at the eventide, my son! 
And when the shadows of the night steal on, 
He will not call to prayer. 
The lips that melted, giving thee to God, 
Are in the icy keeping of the sod! 


Ay, my own boy! thy sire 
Is with the sleepers of the valley cast, 
And the proud glory of my life hath past 
With his high glance of fire 
Wo that the linden and the vine should bloom, 
And a just man be gather’d to the tomb! 


Why—bear them proudly, boy! 
It is the sword he girded to his thigh— 
[t is the helm he wore in victory— 
And shall we have no joy? 
For thy green vales, Oh Switzerland, he died,— 
{ will forget my sorrow in my pride! 


_—_~ 


CONCLUSION OF THE ADVENTURER. 


Time who is impatient.to date my last paper 
will shortly moulder the band that is now wri- 
ting it, in the dust and still the breast that now 
throbs at the reflection; but let not this be read 
as a thing which concerns only another—for a 
few years only can divide the eye that is now 
reading from the hand that has written it— | 
This awful truth, however obvious, and how- 
ever reiterated, is yet frequently forgotten, for 
surely if we did not lose our remembrance, or 
at least our sensibility, that view would always 
predominate in our lives, which alone can afford 
us comfort when we die. 

Dr. Hawkesworth. 





TIS TO THE EAST. 


Tis to the east the Hebrew bends 
When morn unveils its brow; 

And while the evening rite ascends, 
The east receives his vow: 

Dear to the exile is the soil, 
That rear’d Jehovah’s vine; 

Dear to the wretched heir of toil, 
Thy memory, Palestine? : 

?Tis to the east the Hebrew turns, 
The climate to prescience dear— 

Wheo kindling recollection burns— 
When memory claims the tear. 

Land of the Patriarch! he recalls 
The days of promise, when 

The timbrel rang along thy halls, 
And God commun’d with men. 

Where Babel wept Judea’s wrongs, 
The banish’d Hebrew sighs— 

Where Zion swell’d his holy songs, 
His tribute seems to rise: 

And hope still wings his thoughts afar, 
It tells to those that roam, 

That he who rode the cloudy car, 
Will guide his people home. 





< 


—_—_— 
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